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situations. It is evident in the mass reactions of enraged mobs whose mem-
bers commit cruel and immoral acts which they would never dream of
doing under more ordinary circumstances. (See E. D. Martin, 1920; K.
Young, 1930.) Strong prepotent drives act often to inhibit the ethical
acquirements of the individual. The same mechanism is at work in the
manic or paranoid personality who under real or imagined wrongs at the
hands of others runs amuck among his friends. (See Chapter XXVII.)
Discrimination. Certain acquired reactions tend to become highly spe-
cialized and discriminative, but others are capable of considerable gen-
eralization as to effects. As we shall .note below, the problem of specificity
as against generality of habits and attitudes is of considerable interest,
both theoretically and practically. Some light on the relations of these
apparently opposite tendencies in learning is found in the investigation
of the conditioned reflex. It is apparent that many newly formed reflex
patterns are rather diffuse in character.
We know that, if a dog is conditioned to a sound of a certain pitch, he will also
respond with a conditioned reaction to sounds of approximately the same pitch. Hull
(1934, p. 444) states: "When conditioned reflexes are in the process of being estab-
lished to a stimulus such as a particular tone, or to a touch on a particular spot, there
is a marked tendency for all other tones and for touches on all other places on the
skin of the organism to evoke the reaction.'* .This is called irradiation,
Yet this spread of conditioning may also be checkmated. Let us suppose a dog is
trained to salivate when a particular spot, A, on the skin is stimulated. If a neighbor-
ing spot, B, is activated in the course of this learning, the salivary response will also
take place. Still, if with further training, the stimulation of spot A be reinforced by
occasional reintroduction of the unconditioned stimulus, say the food, in time the
stimulation of spot B will not evoke the conditioned reaction.
But note still another aspect. If now point B be stimulated and then after that
point A, the dog will not salivate. ,A spread of the inhibition has occurred. This is a
process apparently similar to if not identical with that cited above of the inhibition
of the inhibition. Thus arise discriminative reactions which involve the active blocking
of a response which has itself become highly differentiated. Similar selectivity of reac-
tion growing out of the more general early responsiveness has been observed when the
stimuli are auditory or other sense modalities.
Some further interesting features of such discriminative reactions must also be
mentioned. For instance, a dog is first conditioned to give a response, say X, to a
specific metronome rate, and to give a different sort of reaction, Y, to another rate.
Then in the successive trials the experimenter begins reducing the difference between
the two metronome rales. For slight changes in the rates the discriminative reactions
remain. But as the differences in the rates become still less and less, the animal begins
to fluctuate between responses X and Y. If the differences are still further reduced, the
animal is said to "go to pieces," 10 "become hysterical.-' In other words, he ceases to
give either conditioned response but shows distinctive emotional reactions. He is,
in short, reduced to a rather primary level of unco-ordinated mass activity. (Pavlov,
1928,)